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CHARGE To THE CLERGY. 


OF THE | 


ARCHDEACONRY of Sr. ALBANS. 


REVEREND BRETHREN, 


I HE circumſtances of a truſt but recently committed 


to me, neceſſarily confine my firſt Addreſs to ſome 


general topic. Any ſubject of importance to our 
common duty, whilſt it cannot fail to engage your 
regard, will enable me with greater confidence to 


require your attention. 


Of the duties of the Prieſthood, of the dignity of 


its holy offices, of the purity of manners which it : 


5 requires, and of the various obligations which it 


* ” impoſes, - 


1 


[2 ] 
impoſes, experience muſt have taught much to many 
of you and the zeal and wiſdom, the perſuaſive 


eloquence and anxious admonitions of good and holy 
5 men, who have watched and laboured for the Church 
in all ages, have ſupplied abundant leſſons to the 
ſame effect. In that extenſive field I ſhall chooſe = 
one path. 35 1 Hy 


To ſerve God i in the private cell of "We boſom, : is 
a great part of our duty; but to glorify him openly 
and before the world, is a part of duty much enhanced 
by the teaching of the Goſpel, and enjoined expreſsly 
by many ſignal precepts of our Lord and of his Apo- 
| ſtles: it is this which gives the name of a confeſſion . 
to the whole of Chriſtianity ; it is this which cha- 
kracteriſes its diſciples as ſo many witneſſes, and which 


defines their lives as pregnant teſtimonies of the truth. 


But upon no perſons do the obligations to this main por- 
tion of the chriſtian ſervice bind ſo com pletely, and ſo 


forcibly, as * its Miniſters: * influence in ſociety 


: 18 4 
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zs expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt figures; what is ſpoken 
generally of the followers of Chriſt, applies eminently . 
to them; they are in a ſpecial ſenſe © the falt of 
. world, ” a0 2 belongs more particularly to 
them to ſeaſon and correct the converſation and com- 
merce of mankind, to mix imperceptibly their ow 
habits with thoſe of ſecular perſons, and fo to com- 
municate a favour to ſociety which may reſiſt its evil 
tendencies, and, as far as may be, rectify its whole 


Las and conſtitution. 


In order to ſtate the true nature of this branch of 
duty, let us firſt conſider the neceſſity it impoſes of 
remaining in ſociety, and of ſupporting with unwearied 
diligence the part aſſigned to us. In the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity many fled into the wilderneſs, and lived 
in n perpetual ſadneſs and ſecluſion; but it was when 
none but ſolitudes were aſylums, when the deſert was 
the only ſanctuary ſafe from perſecution, and dens 
| : and caverns the only temples undefiled by polluted 
1 . pomps. 
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pomps. If any, in more proſperous ages of the 
Church , have followed the example, and declined the | 
bleſſings of peace and chriſtian fellowſhip in the 
common. benefits. and mutual aids of life, however 
eminent in zeal and fanCity, they have manifeſtly 
_ perverted the example : : if they did it to overcome 
the world, their error is apparent; a flight is not a 
victory: it is our duty rather to overcome evil with 
good, injuries with benefits, pride by humility ; to 
endeavour to ſerve all men in the ways of ſocial 
Intercourſe : if they did it to eſcape tem ptation 
| altogether, they departed from the ſphere and terms . 
of their obedience, and declined the benefits. of trial 
in order to avoid its perils. Unhappily this was the 
error of many who were well qualified to. teach and 
to guide others, to aſſiſt them with. their fortitude, 
and to. encourage them by their example. But there 
remained temptations even in ſuch ſolitudes, and 


ſorer ones, to recompenſe the | indiſcretion of thoſe 
who would not reeollect that all things work together 
for 


Ni 


„ 


— 


1 


for the good of ſuch as love God. The various 


conflicts which a changeful world encourages in all 


its incidents and periods, concur to bring the fruits 
of obedience to maturity. Varieties in life, like. 


varieties in the ſeaſons, are the means of growth and 


fertility: temptation ſtrengthens. fortitude; calamities 


give patience room to triumph; riches extend the 


power and influence of charity; and poverty promotes 


the exerciſe of reſignation. The ſtaff of pilgrimage ;. 


the ſword; ſhield, and buckler; the girdle for the 
loins; the helmet for the head; the narrow gate which. | 


gives us entrance, and the way that ſtretches out before 
us; the ſervices of charity, and the miniſtration to 
the wants of others the talent put to uſe, and the 
ſtewardſhip . entruſted to us; all declare a ſtate of 


active warfare, of travel, and of various ſervice. Vir- 


tues grow, like other habits, where their opportunities 
abound moſt: and where God hath appointed our 
work, there muſt be our im provement. Having touched 


theſe obvious truths „let us however call to mind how 


many 


TS | 
many entertain them too licentiouſly. If with the 
miſtakes of godly men in paſt times we ſhould put 
off their ſeverer virtues ; if with the painful diſcipline 
and rigorous penances, which began at length to be 
valued for their own fakes, we ſhould lay aſide the 
prudent exerciſe, and neceſſary meaſures of ſelf-denial, 
as it ſhould be exerciſed in due ſubſervience to 
| ſubſtantial piety, the latter ſtate might be worſe than 
the former. We have ſtill much to contemplate and 
to copy in the holy patterns of paſt times ; _when a 
zeal for the celebration of religious exerciſes and the 
offices of devotion was not limited to little portions 
of time, diſtant in their periods, and ſuſpended at all 
other ſeaſons. The ſpacious walls and lofty roof of 
this venerable Edifice, will inſtruct us that they were : 
raiſed by men who loved the courts of God's [houſe 
better than all other dwellin gs: they will admoniſh 
us that they were not built for rare and ſolitary acts of | 
ſervice, but for frequency, for diurnal exerciſes, and 
as the beloved home of pious men. It was from | 
if = . 


ET 

theſe central Places, as blood iſſues from the heart, 
which again receives it, and again remits it through 
its accuſtomed channels, that the miniſters of truth 
and charity took their circuits, and returned, and lived 
in quiet amidſt the tumult of ſurrounding cities. It 
deſerves indeed our beſt returns of thankfulneſs, that 
the falutary care of a Church which has ever laboured 
to eſtabliſh the ready aids of godly miniſters in all 
places, has multiplied the ſtations of religion among 
us: but let us not imagine that the ſpirit of Super- 
ſtition was ever vaſt enough to fil theſe noble ſtruc- 
tures, in which Devotion felt its flight encouraged, 

in which Solitude was amplified, and the voice of 


Praiſe FRO 


But to proſecute our view: It ſeems evident that 


it is one thing to leave the world, and another not 


to acquieſce in its corruptions; the firſt of theſe can- 
not be our duty, the other moſt certainly is. We 


are bound to remain in —_ for the purpoſes of 
mutual 


i bs 
: 

1 
} 

1. 
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mutual aid but when the Apoſtle's example inſtructs | 


aus to become all things to all men, it does not teach 
as to become like to thoſe whom We deſire to mend. 


Without ſome accommodation to the manners of men, | 


we cannot join in their ſociety ;. and yet we : muſt not 


conform to their prevailing habits. Theſe propoſitions 
muſt be reconciled ; the taſk is difficult, but there is 


no part of all our duty more eminently neceſlary : let 


us then conſider how it may be effected. It is not 


by forcing. religion into little forms, and into points 


and queſtions wholly foreign to it, that we ſhall pre- 


ſerve ourſelves from an undue conformity to the world. 


Religion is given to regulate the conſcience, to ſupply 
the rules of equity and juſtice, of truth and modera- 
tion, of reaſon, equanimity, and humbleneſs of heart; 
- of charity and holineſs ; ; and not to be the ſtandard 


of external trifles, to decide the faſhion of a garment, 
or to regulate a mode of Glutation. Whatever tends 
to eſtrange the hearts of men from each other, or 

to confine their views and intereſts to little knots 


and 
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and claſſes of ſociety, is Aire oppoſite to the ſpirit 


of a comprehenſive faith, and to the juſt authority 
i and entire harmony of Chriſt's church. But on the 
other hand, we are doubtleſs all ſenſible that it is 
not by joining in the public walks of life, and paſſing 
down the ſtream of cuſtomary pleaſures, or by making 
the manners of the many the ſtandard of our actions, 
that we can fulfill the Apoſtle's injunction of not 
| conforming to the world. Theſe remarks apply to 
us. with ſuch peculiar force, that it is ſearcely neceſlary, 
but 1 hope not invidious, to preſs them. Such as 
7 ber the paſtoral character, and are ſet out in the 
world as beacons to direct the wanderer, will know 
that it belongs not to them to mix on equal ferme 8 
all the levities of life, how-ever peil It is in the 
| ſoftened appearances, and eluſive deviations from ſeverer 
maxims, that modern manners are moſt treacherous, 
Simple vices are curable by ſimple counſels ; ; but a 
| general diffolution i in ſociety, which entails the conſe- 


"C quences 
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quences. of all diſorders, without the certain character 
of . is pony to be remedied. 1 

In compariſons with early ages, the world is very 
free in complimenting itſelf: let us ſee how juſtly. 

The genuine effects of Chriſtianity in its earlieſt 
influence, appeared in many common principles of 
rectitude, admitted and allowed, and ſcreened from 

open violation. Theſe conſequences prove the reve- 
rence which a pattern of true righteouſneſs im poſes 
upon. minds in any degree reaſonable ; that theſe were e 
undoubted effects of Chriſtianity, appears from hence, 
that the progreſs. of mere refinement among heathen 
nations never had produced a change fo ſignal, in 
all the current maxims and acknowledged rules of life. 
It is juſtly queſtioned whether the dictates of phi-. 


loſophy ever wrought this reformation truly and ſin- 


* 


} | cerely in the hearts and lives ol thoſe who talked 


; * . it E efc Dre * their ingratitude 
who have. at any time | borrowed their beſt light and | 
- brighteſt 


gn 


. brighteſt leſſons from the facred ſources without due 


| acknowledgements or who aſcribe the influence of 
l Chriſtianity to accidental, inadequate, and unworthy | 
cauſes! It is however but too ſad a truth, that the 
genuine poll and becoming luſtre which have ever 
ſhone upon the countenance of Chriſtendom, like the 
radiance on the brows of Moſes from his converſe 
. with the Lord, have been ſometimes clouded by the 
8 vapours riſing from a bad ſoil; by the follies and | 
corruptions of the many, or the ungodlineſs and 
worldly views of others. It muſt needs be that 
offences come : but there have not been wanting, by 5 


God's bleſſing, good and able guardians and defenders 


= of the church in all times : of theſe not a few ſtood 


forth in paſt times, and laboured, at the riſque and even 
with the forfeiture of their lives, to remedy abuſes ; to 
reſtore the aids of pious learning to religion; to coun- 
teract the low defigns of craft; to check the growth 
of wantonneſs; to limit the encroachments of ambition; 
and to diſcountenance the rage and folly of an head- 

x. CE | long 
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long ſuperſtition whether in maintaining, or reforming 
what might be amiſs. To the praiſe of latter times 
it may be ſpoken, that theſe efforts have prevailed. 


We may boaſt, in honour of the preſent age, that groſs | 
and barbarous crimes, that ignorance and violence,. 
Implicit bigotry, with all the evils of a perſecuting 
or a narrow ſpirit, are happily diſcouraged : : let theſe | 


things be thankfully acknowledged ; let them ſtand 
upon the gainful fide in our compariſons of preſent 


things with paſt : but let it not be thought to detract 
too much from theſe commendations, if we ſabzoin ; 
. 2 cautionary view: : though ſordid vices-and barbarous. 


exceſſes, ſuch as are in their own. nature odious and 


contemptible, offenfive to the conſcience, and hurtful 


to the common name and benefit of man, are hap- 
pily leſs general, yet they who live much in the 
world, have abundant reaſon to protect themſelves 

. againſt more ſubtle and leſs ſhocking overtures of vice. 
If evil habits ſhift only their appearances, or admit ſome 5 
outward regulations, the gain we have to ſhow will not 


x £7 | be 
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be adequate to our advantages; and there will kh the 


additional danger of ſelf-applauſe, and the countenance - 


of cuſtom, free from all the touch of cenſure : from 
hence . may ſpring a ſoftneſs that diſſolves, a levity 
that diſſipates, and an inattention which infatuates "I 
and: theſe may flide into the places of more deſperate - : 


and rebellious contradictions to our duty. Trifling 


deviations become eminently dangerous by generality; 
for whilſt all are. pleaſed in their reſemblance to each. 
other, none may be ſafe, or in their proper character. 
It is then in ſuch a world. that we are to mix; to 
accommodate. ourſelves. in. all ways poſſible, and yet 
not to conform to it: and this muſt be done: it 


muſt be done by never departing from our character, 


by a conſtant endeavour to render it attractive to 


others; and then it will never prove an embarraſſment 


to ourſelves. If a caſual participation of the ordi- 
nary pleaſures of life may conſiſt with our deſign, 


or even promote it, a love of them never can. We 


muſt . our Purpoſe by carefully declining all 


unreaſonable . 
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unreaſonable ſcruples, and by avoiding with no 1 
circumſpection all mean ſubmiſſions to the humours 
of others. If we deſire to copy the Apoſtle' example 
in becoming all things to all men, the ſame Teacher 
will inſtruct us how this is to be effected with ſafety : 
it muſt not be by feeling leſs for the honour of religion, 
than we do for the fame and credit of a friend ; or 
by a falſe courteſy which permits Vice to hang ont „ 
all her colours, unreproved: theſe are no apoſtolical 
counſels 3 mo rather be by learning to weep with 
thoſe that weep ; to rejoice with thoſe that rejoice ; : 
by knowing both how to want, and how to abound ; 

e by ſanctifying the good things of life with prayer and 
thankſgiving, as Job ſanctifed his children day by 
day, in the time of their rejoicing. Theſe are ſafe 

res of our duty, and will enable us to keep 

| a ſocial place in the companies of men, without 2 

hazard. It is not by the ſourneſs of the faſting 

Phariſee, but by the cheerfulneſs of a ſpirit truly 


mortified, that we mult hope to gain our purpole. 
5 It 


— r W 1 

Tt is not by ſuch a moroſeneſs as will furniſh blemiſhed 

and contracted notions of religion, but by habits 
which may render truth alluring, and by a freedom- 
| chaſtened and diſcreet, that we muſt ſtrive to win 
| men. If we deſire to adapt our endeavours to the 
temper of the world, it- muſt be- by ſkilful applica- 

tions ; by fperſfeding and preventing the occaſions of 

tranſgreſſion with-addrefs ; by leading every favourable 

turn in ſocial life to the ends of truth and counſel, 
rhat Religion may find a voice at other times beſide 
thoſe of ſolemn exhwenitidai To. reconcile the pre- 
_ cept of not conforming to the world, with theſe neceſ- 
: ſary aſſimilations, it will be moſt expedient and proper 
to ſhun thoſe places where the votaries of Vice uſurp 

a large intereſt, and prevail i in number and appearance; 
to cultivate: juſt periods of ; retirement which may pro- 
vide a fund for future diligence; and then to ſtrive in 
due time to ſtem the torrent of corruption. In that 
return 5 into the circles and ſocieties of the world; 
there will be opportunities of- celebrating truth in 

its. ecke. | Ta, 
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To: teach and to defend our holy Faith with vigour, 
conſtancy, and moderation ; to avoid giving offence to 


weak and unſtable minds; to prevent true candour 


from declining into dubious indifference; to preſerve 


unfeigned and lively convictions from the taint of 


froward and conceited petulance; to commiſerate thoſe 
who are in error, when falſe teaching and ſeduction do 


not aggravate the guilt; to love the perſons of all 


men, require no ſlender meaſures of ſincere attach- 
ment, charity, and prudence of a zeal which can 


glow without blazing, and fight for truth without 


a ſhout. Let us not imagine 7 that ſuch an happy - 


temper is beyond our reach, ſince it is certainly much 


within the | power of God to give it; and he who 
has bidden us to alk, and promiſed to confer, en- 


courages us to covet earneſtly the beſt gifts. Barely 


to ſtate ſuch things, is to recommend them; to deſire 


them, is to learn them; and to practiſe them, is to ; 
poſſeſs them. If we wiſh further to decline the | 
voanities of endleſs b diſputation, or the dangerous mi- | 


chief FE 
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chief of divided ſentiments, we muſt not imitate the 
arrogance of thoſe who paſs large encomiums | upon rea- 
ſon in general, whilſt they draw the whole credit of it 
to their own reaſon in particular: we ſhould rather ſtudy - | 
to improve the right uſe of our own. reaſon by a joint 


participation of the common reaſon of the wiſe and good 


in all ages, who have marked the limits of truth from 


early times, and delivered it to ſucceeding guardians 


and defenders. Above all let us remember, that a 


ſoft and luxurious ſpirit is wholly incompatible with 
the doctrine of the croſs, but more eſpecially | with 
the paſtoral character. The Patriarch Jacob, who 
: was a ſhepherd in the ordinary and proper ſenſe, de- 
ſcribes the labours of that charge: In the day the 
« drought conſumed me, and the froſt by night ; and 7 
* the ſleep of mine eyes departed from me.” But the 
words of the good Shepherd carry care and hardſhip | 
to their greateſt trials; * I hy down my life for 
n rep. ” And a ſimilar _ we Know devolves, 


C with: 
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with the occaſions for it, on the onides to whom in 
general that earneſt and thrice-repeated admonition | 

given to. the Rn 9 


Let me now add, that an invitation to contemplate | 
any draught of our joint profeſſion, though it beat 
the form of counſel, leaves the application common; 
and ſets me at liberty to aſſume a part better ſuited to | | 


my inclination and abilities—to learn and to ſtrive 


together with you. 


It remains to addreſs a few words to thoſe whom 
it is neither my duty nor my inclination to overlook ;. 
to the aſſiſtant Officers and Wardens of the Church . 
whom both the ſtatute and canon law have inveſted 
with ſo large and important a truſt in our eccleſiaſtical | 
| eſtabliſhment ; to whom ſo material a ſuperintendance 
of the church, of the reparation of its edifices, of | 
the cuſtody of all things fitting and becoming therein, 
1 to whom alſo the care of the Nr, and a 


5 due 


[ 9 ] 
due reſponſibility for the order and decorum of the 


facred offices of religion, belong. It remains to recom- 
mend it to them to concur honeſtly and heartily with 
the ſpiritual guides of their reſpective pariſhes, to all 
good purpoſes ; with a due regard to their own powers 
and privileges, where the exerciſe of them ſhall be 
© neceſſary ; with a conſcientious, but not jealous, watch- 
fulneſs; with firmneſs in das ſeaſon, and brotherly 


love at all times. 


